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ABSTRACT 

Suggestions ai;e presented in jthis paper to help 
teachers improve their questioning about students* reading as one way 
to improve the teaching and learning of reading. The paper firSi^ 
outlines three areas in the teaching of reading — the symbol, 
comprehension, and pleasure areas--and notes that teacher questions 
should aim at development in all th^r^ areasi' It ^t hen presents data 
suggesting that the preponderance of compi;ehe'n3ion qdestions teachers 
ask are literal and factual, notes {that only a, small number of other 
tvpes of questions are asked, and points to the need for expansion of 
the types of- questions used. Finally, the paper discusses three 
interrelated areas that can be used in imprdving comprehension 
questions: visual mapping, which guides students through concrete 
series of steps to perform specific comprehension processes; 
questioning strategies, which provide teachers with a framework 
within which to determine the questions they will ask; and tactics 
for asking questions. To illustrf^te t'he discussions, the paper 
presents three sample visual maps, two qUestioniitg strategies (one 
for analysis of a documept and one for discussion of fiction), and 13 
tactical guidelines. (GT) * - - 
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The Hebrew word '*kara" has several related translations: to read, to call, and to 
cfall outfor proclaiji- Today I shall, focus on ''kara" In its multiple meanings in the 
sense that I will be *'calllng''' out to ypu regarding "reading/' I will be calling upon 
you to consider some new ways to do what you have been doing for years when teaching 
children to read. That is, I shall offer you soiiip suggestions for asking questions in 
different ways. I shall focus on the questions parents^* children, and teachers can, 
AS well as should, ask in their efforts to improve the teaching and learning of rea'llng. 

Let me begin by briefly setting the context in which we ask questions, and you wi^l 
. see the importance of my endeavor. I am concerned with three areas In the teaching of 
reading: th« syi^bol arpa, the comprehension area, and the pleasure, or love, area. Tn 
the symbol area we teach the student to read the letters B-I-G as '^ig.'^ That is to say, 
we teach that pertain ink configurations constitute letters, and the various combinations 
of thes« letters, when we read them properly, represent the *ords we speak. I shall not 
involve! layself here, amongst experts in the teaching of reading, in the issues ojF what is 
the better way te teach reading, phonics o^ whole language. I only want to point out 
that there are issues in the symbol area! for experts to consider. The symbol area of 
reading is otie ef grtat concern to many teachera^ especially remedial reading teachers • 
However, to. many other teachers, especially those who w^rk with children whe are beyond 
their second or third years in school, the symbol area is not of particular concern. 

, • What is of particular concern to all teachers Is the second area of reading, the 
comprehension area. In this area we help students to understand what they read; Under- 
standing is the prime , purpose of/teading. The writer of a message conveyed by letters 
and ether symbols want^ the reader to comprehend the message, and those vrfio teach reading 
w«nt the rf^ader tp bp able to do so. For the author-, understanding may be an inter- 
mediate goal toward an ultimate goal of belief, agreement, Action, pleasure, or something 
else; In any case, the teacher focuses en understanding, aiming for comprehension of bcch 
the implicit and explicit messages. 

The coiaprohenslon area Includes many different elements of understanding, Various 
reading experts have offered systems for specifying the skills constituting comprehension. 
For example, Nila Banton Smith^ offers the four categories of (1) literal comprehension, 

(2) interpretation, (3) critical reading, and (4) creative reading; Guszak,^ with a 
different perspective, effets six categories of skills:* (1) recognition, (2) recall, 

(3) translation, (4) conjecture, (5^ explanation, and (6) * evaluation . The point hers Is 
not to coment dn these different categories IjutSrather to indicate that the concern for 
comprehonsien li reading is widespread and deep. * The literature on teaching comprehennior. 
in general or any particular category of skills within it is overwhelming \ln sheer .nuuibers 

* alono. Obviously, people who ^each reading also like to write. The quantity alone of 
this vast, literature calling for improved teaching for comprehension, eveniwith^ut he. 

* Invited address to tl^e Third Biennial Rider College Reading Conference, Rider College, . 
•Uwrenceville, N,J., May 17, 1980. My thanks to Bette Klndman-Koffler for her help with 
the section on' visual mapping and to Boa Mayes for ,her suggestions for Improving this 
address. 2 " 
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data I will <;ite shortly, is enough te impel^ us to seek alternative approaches to the 
teaching of reading. 

The third area ftl^reading with which I am concerned^ is the pl?a5ur9, or love, area- 
Teachers of reading seek to inspire their students to go beyx>nd comprehensiort and to 
enjoy reading. Yet for some students reading is a cognitive chore, and they prefer not 
to read. Other students are somewhat indifferent, reading when assigned to read qr when 
a book or article is of special appeal. Still others are posl^tive addicts, vhooked on 
' reading. Though we may not desire to convert every child into a book worm, we surely do 
wish to havct each one develop a positive attitude toward reading. We do want our - 
children to find pleasure in reading--to enjoy it, to value it, to continue to do it 
when on their own in school yr at home. 

Our cortcW^n for this third area of pleasure stems from one or a combination of 
factors, For^ example, you could argue that we need to strive to teach most of our 
children to lovd, reading because it is not a natural activity for them. That is, 
whereas we do not need to teach children to enjoy talking with their friends or viewing 

\ television because these activities involvje^the natural activities of speaking, listen- 
'ing, and seeing, w6 do need to teach "faSt children to love to reAd, or at least to enjoy 
it. Reading, 'for most pe©ple> does not come naturally. Most people learn to read in 
school whereas they learn to speak, listen, and see on their own just by living with 
other humans. Or, you may argue that we strive to teach the love of reading because we 

\have a cultural bias jln favor of reading. That is, ever since humans learned to write, 
our culture has valued those who could read, and reading still today benefits fr^m this 
high value despite the fact that other forms of communication such as radio, television, 
and public speaking may provide easier though not necessarily better or speedier , means to 
receivp messages from other people. In any case, whatever the reason or combination of 
reasofis, I recegnize that I, along with virtually all of you, want to teach our children 
to* love to read. / ^ 

It is within the context of all three careas of reading- - symbol , comprehension, 
love--^that I want to focus x)n asking questions for improved reading* If our questions 
bring about the ability to read the symbols btit not to comprehend them or not to compre-^ 
hend them well, then our questions are failing us. Similarly, if our questions suCceed in 
the syihbel and comprehension areas but not the love area, then they also are faill^n]^ us. 
In short, our questibns must lead us to success in a|,l three areas, and we must, there- . 
fore,, consider i)ur questions in this regard. v ' 

To show the need for- concemv about questioning, let me state just a few research 
results rffgardlng reading: t 

1. Teacher guidebooks for basal' readers characteristically focused on questions 
eliciting, what Guszak refers to as, recognition and recall- 

2. Eight percent of the reading objectives witt;en by teachers in Grades 1, 2, tind 
3 fell into the category labelled Memory/ yet 48% of the qhestiqns actually 
asked fell into that category. For thctse same teachers, 28% of their actual 
questions were in the categories called Application and Analysis, yet 77% of 
their objectives were in these two categories. That is to say, there was a 
"wide gap existing between objectives ^nd the questions used to attain them.""* 

y 

3. Teachers read a ^election from a basal reading series and then developed 
que4t$.ons ^out it. The teachers asked "to construct a number of questions 
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such a* might be used to improve comprehension.'' In 3.0 minutes the teachers 
constructed 215 questions, 2/3 of which fell into the literal category and 
.were also of the recjill type,*^ 

4, Literal questions were characteristic in the various grades of .elem<?ntary . 
school,^ 

5. The dominant, pat tern of interaction, in the teaching of reading was a teacher 
question followed by a single congruent student response. 

^ 6, The ratio of questions to statements by teachers teaching reading was four to 
one. . - % 

7. Seme types of teacher questions (specifically Interpreting, Analyzing, and 
Evaluating) elicited l>igher levels of student responses than other types (for 
example^ Gathering Specific Facts). ^ 

8. Resdlhg teachers 'In the primary grades asked 69% of their questions fron the 
Literal category and 32% fron/the Interpretive category. 

In no way do I mean to imp).y by presentihg these data that we should: not ask literal 
questionii for recall and recognition. Not at all. Wet need to ask such questions. These 
questions are needed in^teaching children to read critically. Ii^ their study of the 
critical reading ability of elementary school children. Wolf, Huck, and King conclude, 
"Questions t© gather information were least effective for producing critical responses 
but they seemed to be, necessary, in lessons directed toward critical- reading."^ 

The points for our consideration, therefore, lie in the answers to such quostior\s 
as: Nh'^t are the consequences of the large quMtity of literal, factual Questions? 
What are the consequences of the absence of, ors^ least the small number of, other 
types o€ questions? WhJt are the consequences of either an intpntional or unintentional 
• eiiiph«si$^on such questions? What are the factors which lead t6achers to ask questions 
as they do? What alternatives can we t^ach people so that they can improve their ques- 
tioning when teaching children how to read? 

I de not know specific answers to the questions above regarding the consequences 
ai>d cause* of asking questions mainly for recall and recognition. I shalJ^ speculate on 
^ specific answers only briefly since I believe that the critical task Ts the design and 

Implement at ioi ©f alternatives to the current sltuittlon. That is, we know already that 
in general , the current; situation is undesirable and that we need to Institute some changes. 

First, let me comment on the two most significant consequences of asking literal 
questions. We kno# that, our success rate in teaching reading is hot as high as we ^ 
would like It to bel as witnessed by test scores and the public's demand for higher 
levels in reading. Ul«o, although educators and other adults consider reading important 
and strive to instill « positive attitude toward reading, many student? held negative 
attlttxies toward reading, choosing not to read in favor of other activities. 

Second, let me speculate about the factors leading to or causing this situation 
concerning questioning. Teachers for yewrs have taught reading by asking literal ques- ' 
tlons and luve now developed poor habits based on the models they Have emulated. Mere- 
over, pressures firom people concetned with: only 'the symbol and/or comprehension areas 
• ' sometimes lead teachers to lose- sight of all three areas. When this occurs, teachers 

o . ^ . ' ' ' * " ' ' ■ • 
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stress achievement in the symbol area' and in literal comprehLion which ^hey consider 
to be basic to reading. This stress is directly reflected i,^ the research data on toe 
t)'pe5 Of questions asked. 

I do not-claim that the consequences mentioned all stem. from asking so many recog- 
n'itlon and recall questions. Quesrtions may be powerful indped. but I ^oubt if vje can 
assign to them all the blame for students not achieviijg as well as they might or not 
loving reading as well as they should. Similarly, I think the causes of the current 
situation are most complex, dnd we therefore must be sensible enough not to construct a 
simplistic approach to ascribing causes for the data shown in the Research. 

Let me move from thi^ bri6f treatment of consequences And causes into ^^e/^®* °f 
improvement beckUse no specification of consequences and causes, however detailed it is. 
will suffice in directing teachers toward a new pattern 5f behavior. On^the ^^^J^^^; 
continued focus on causes may lead to assessing blUe and making people- feel guilty, and 
these feelings may not lead, teacher? to change, / 

My questions regarding questioning fall into three interrelated areas--vlsual gapping, 
strategies, and tactix:s. I shall treat these three areas in the order mentioned. F_rst, 
iet me, state explicitly that for mo questioning is a most important teaching - 
Questioning is essential to teaching and balds this centi^al role b>.cause it ^irecly 
tied to thinking. Indeed, quest ionffig is the oral mdnife^ation of thinking John . 
Oe^.ey went so far as to say, -Thinking is inquiry, investigation, ^"^"^jj^^^^^' PJ°^^^? . 
or delving into so as to find something hew- or to see. what i^^^''^^^ ^ if if 

ent light In short, it is questioning . "^^ leffer you an obvious conclusion, it is 
because of the importance of\ufestions that w^i" need to improve the ways we ask them. 

Let me now turn to visual mapping, the first of the three' was I/^all deal with ^ 
regarding improvement in questioning. I am indebted to Bette Kindman-Koffler for 
b-inging to my. attention the visual mapping approach to teaching comprehension skills . 
m a pajer 4)resented to the National Reading Conference Kindman-Koffler "'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for the need for teachers and students to understand the "thought processes inherent^ to 
ea-h Skill" within the comprehension area. 13 she^ offers visual mapping as an effective 
aoproach for. satisfying, this need. Visual mapping serves as J-^^^^f f ^^^^"J' 'JV^^^, , . 
Suiding the student through a concrete series of steps to perform the. specific thought 

processes. 

For example., Kindman-Koffler' s visual map of the skill of comparing and contrasting 
aroears in Figure' 1. This visual map is the culmination of a four-step procedure. 

E^Llne^oI^ects x. and y. 2. Wha? are the facts for -^^^^^^^^^^Jlf ^ 
3. What are the facts listed for x that^e the iame or similar "^^^^^^^J^^.^tJ for 
step i^ the comparing aspect of the thought process.. 4, What are the V^^'^^^;^^. 
each object which are different from th«se of the other one? This step is the qont-rast- 
ing aspect of the thought process. 

■* ♦ 
.'Kindman-Koffler has used the visual mapping approach with second SJ*'^! '^"^^"^J ' ^ 
At this point no formal research data are available because !' the study is too recent to 
gerieiati?, adequate evaluative data. "14 Nevertheless, the vlwal mapping appi^jach appears 
to servo. its puiroose of offering help to teacher* regardingr.hw to proceed In teaching 
a key^omprehenlion skill. Kindman-Koffler and: her colleagues believe that the approach 
was successful from their personal interviews with teachers and students?" 

Let. me offer two othe^ possible visual. maps. Flgyre ^ *hows^the "^P^^^^^^ 
explaining the sequence for how-to do something. Suppose you wish to have the students 



prepare their ovm material to read and be read by others. You could ask thera to 
explain how to fix' a flat tire, for example. Then once they have the explanation set, 
they or all of you together could vrrite up the fetens. Or, you could use the map as a 
guide for reconstfructing what your students have read once they close their books. In 
eith'er case, the visual map in Figure 2 Is the culralnation^of a four step f)rncedure. 

1. Review activity in your mind. 2. What are the sub-activities to do that^ go to make 
up the larger activit)^ (For example, in fixing a flat tire you must jack up the car, 
loosen the nuts, and tighten the\nuts,^to mention only three sub-act ivities , ) List 
these sub^-activities in any order that coraes to mind. 3. When dp you do each of these 
sub~activitie5--toward the beginning, the middle, or the end? The position 'of the arrow 
on the line gives only a rough indication of the order of that sub-activity. 4. What is 
the correct order for doing these sub^-activit ies? 

t ' . • , 

Figure 3 shows the visual/map for evaluating something, whether It is a. person, an 
object, or an event. For example, you may wish a student to evaluate a new machine 
invented by a character in a story. The procedure is in six steps, 1. Examine object x 

2. What are the facts that^ describe x? 3. What is the value term, such as excellent, \ 
good, or poor, to be applied to x? 4. What are the criteria for applying this value 
terra to object x? List these criteria frora **more important^' to "less important.'' 

5. Connect characteristics with criteria with double arrows. If certai^n character-- 
istics do not meet these criteria or vice versa, then do not draw any ari;ows between the 
lists of characteristics and criteria. 6. Does object x deserve the value term used? 
Base your respcMse on the balance between arrows drawn (with theii^ varying importances 
taken into consideration) and the arrows not drawn that could have been. 

\. 

Together these three visual maps-^I'm sure that we could draw other|\as well-- 
provide the teacher with retrieval cues for performing the specific thought processes 
which constitute the larger comprehension skills. At the same time, the maps offer the 
teacher a sequence of questions which are essential to the comprehension skills.. The 
visual and the sequence aspects of these mai^ provide two powerful keys to li^mlng ttve 
comprehension skills. In conjunction with the tactics that I shall offer- shoVtly the V 
teacher and student probably have a good chance of succeeding in* the compreheri^sion area, 
^nd such suc-ess may well be the springboard to success in the love area. 

Strategies, the second area concerned with improvement in questioning, are Vlosely 
related to the Visual mapping area, I shall not speak at length here about the Value of 
a questioning strategy. For a long and detailed treatment I refer you to my receipt book 
entitled Strategic Questipningl Sjn which I mkke th^ case for strategies, offer fl> 
general and IS specific (questioning strategies, and relate question .strategies to t^ree 
types of teaching strategies—presenting, enabling, and exemplifying. Briefly, the \ 
value of a questioning strategy lies .in the cumulative pbwer of the lndlvl<^ual question^ 
so that the whole is greater than the sum of the specific questions when asked in a 
different sequence. \^ 

A strategy for asking questions provides teachers with a framework within which to 
determine the questions they will ask. The strategy serves as a guide and helps to 
answer questions taacherJ! fai^e about) what action they can and should take with students 
A- guide is necessary in planning for teaching but evei) mote so while in the actual act 
of teaching. The interaction between teacher and student is so complex and generally 
so rapid as to prevent long deliberations. Even with careful and comprehensive planning 
no teacher can--ot should— know khead of time exactly which questions to ask at a given 
moment. Every teacher constantly menltors the ongoing situation in order to tailor the 
interaction to the demands of the situation. Therefore, the ability at a. given juncture 
in the lesson to ask' ait appropriate question, one which will continue 'the forward thrust 
of the Interaction, requires- a framework, ^ * • 
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This framework provided by a questioning strategy reduces the strain on the teacher 
and offers a sense of security so that he or she feeH that all will not be lost when 
the ^nexpected occurs. Thus, strategy promotes confidence^ and ease which in turn com- 
municate a positive tone to' the studei^ts. 



1 questions spur students 
re is definite hidden 
ut the overall impact on 



A strategy also provides a cumulative effect. Individj^ 
to think. When the questions follow a particular 3equeno*i,^B^ 
impact. Single questions which are appropriate are needed^.^u 
the interaction stems from the strategy of questioning which combines the individual 
questions into a cohesive whole. With a strategy there is a syTiergistic effect. From 
her research on teacher behavior Hilda Taba realized this point, and it led her to 
develop her work on strategies of teaching. "The impact of teaching lies not alone^in 
its single acts but in the manner in which these acts are combined into a pattern." 

So as to hav^ai^ explicit referent for the word "strategy" as it applies to teaching, 
I will use the following- definition: Strategy is a carefully prepared plan involving 
, a sequQjf\ce of steps designed to achieve a given goal . 

A strategy by its very nature considers a range of questions. This is possible 
because the teacher draws up the strategy beforehand when consideration for a variety of 
questions is deliberate and called for. The range of'quostions requires the students to 
perform many cognitive processes in their responses. These processes contribute to the 
continued cognitive development of the students, something advocat'ed by everyone con- 
cerned with improving reading. 

Below, as. an illustration, are two strategies to use in teaching reading* The first 
is one of the fiftedh questioning strategies from Strategic Questionihg . It is an . 
analytical one whi<^ focuses on a document or essay. If you decide to use it, I suggest 
that you modify it to suit' the particular material and readers with whom you^ are working. 



Questioner 
1. 



Strategy 4: Analyzing a Document 

Respondent 



17. 



From what perspective will yoiV examine 
the document (^tory; event)? (What 
framework ^hall you use in your 
analysis?) 

2. What are the advantages of using this 
perspective? 

3. What are the essential features of this 
document from this perspective? 

4. From this perspective, in what ways is 
this documerrtt similar to or different 
from another familiar .document? 

5. Are there any elements missing from 
the document you'd expect to find . 
since they are crucial to this per- 
spective? If so, what are they? 

6. What do th#se elements mean to you? 



States viewpoint (framework/vantage 
point) to be u^ed. 



Gives reason for using this viewpoint. 

Identifies and'^describeai the features. 

Offers analogy for compArijon and 
contrast. 

Based on related docum^ts, identifies 
what gaps there are. 



Offers importance and 
identified element^ 



Doaning of the 
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7* What do you conclude about this docu- 
ment? 

8. Repeat steps 1-7 but from another 
perspective. 

9. What do you conclude about this 
document based on the points arising 
from the various perspectives talcen? 



7. Offers conclusion about the document. 

8. Analyzes the document from a different 
perspective to gain further insight • 

9. (Synthesizes the many points raised and 
Vffers a multi-faceted conclusion. 



The second strategy is for discussing a fictional story or book. As before, this 
strategy aims to go beyond literal recall and to involve the discussants In analysis of 
the story and evaluation of it. If you decide to use it, I suggest you modify it to 
suit thci particular piece of fiction and the readers with Whom you are working. 



Questioner 



Strategy 16: Discussing^ Story Or Book (Fiction 

Respondent 



1- Who. are the main characters and what 
are the 'main events of this story 
(book) ^ 

2. What ai^e the connections between the 
main, characters, events, location, 
and' time of this story? 

3. In what ways did the main characters 
change during the story? 

4. How did these changes affect the other 
characters and the events In the story? 

5. Were you expecting the story to end 

as H^^d? If yes, how did the author 
prepare^ou for* the ending? If no, how 
did the author surprise you? , ^ 

6. How did the author create and m&lntaln 
your interest in the story? 

7. How are the el^ents (events, people, 
and setting) of this story similar to 
elements in your own Iffe? How are 
they different? 



8, ^In. what way.s is this story like 
" or some other story 



10. 



(title) 
ou have read? 



at is yeur favorite short pasSAge 
from the book? Tell what qualities 
It has. 

What do you conclude about this sfory 
in light of the points you*ve made 
already? 



1. Identifies and describes the central 
features of the story- 

2. Relates the central features to each 
other. 

3. Identifies movement in the story, 

4. Analyses the eff^ts of change on 
other elements Inthe stoty* 

5. Relates expectation and actt^al story 
read , 



6, Analyzes the elements of style which 
characterize the author in this story, 

o 

7. Relates the .story to his/her own life. 



8, Compares this story to another story. 

9. Identifies and comments on a passage 
that is liked. 

10. Synthesizes the many points raised and 
draw) a conclusion. 
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Let mo now turn to tactics, the third and last area concerned with improvement in 
questioning. As we all know, often it is not what we say that affects people but how 

say it and who says it. The same is true with qi^est ioning . We must monitor the way 
we ask questions to our students and children. In a short and trenchant article Lalanne^ 
cautions us not to attack by questioning. When we bombard a person with (|ui9Stions, ne 
convey a nonverbal message to ttte respondent along with the explicit verbal ones, 
Lalanne uses as his illustration the questions a par'^nt might ask a child who' comes' home 
from an evening jyith a friend. Suppose the parent asks in rapid fire, ''l^ere did you go? 
Whom were you With? What did you do? Where did you go from there? JVhy did you go . 
there? How did you get there?" The child will likely feel diat he or she is being 
attacked for going out and will resent the questions. As often happens in families, 
the child then gets angry and Un unpl easant fami ly s^l^uation between parent and child 
results. 

So, too, with -questioning in reading. The reader may ^et a nonverbal negative mes- 
sage from a series of questions such' as this: Whg is the main character? [vhat did she 
do? How did she do it? When did she go to Florida? While she was in Florida, what 
happened to her cousin? The reader m^y get the feeling that the questioner is conduct- 
ing a quiz or, worse yet> an interrogation. The reader may believe that we do not trust 
him or her to read and understand. And wfe must not forget that few of us liked to be 
quizzed or interrogated. As we adults must hear the deeper meaning behind a child's 
question or statement so must we not send a negative, deeper message to the child when 
we ask our questions. A child will respond to the deeper meaning of our questions, 
consider it as a verbal attack, and resent or even reject the act of reading. 

We mUst question in moderation, and when we ^o, ^fr^must ask questions that serve us 
well. When w© wish to check on the reader's cofnpreTiension of what was read (and there 
are times when checking is appropriate) as well as when we- wish to get at interpretation, 
speculation, and evaluation of the material read, we must follow several essentigil 
guidelines. 

However, before offering* the following tactical guidelines, I wish to request that 
you not adh^e to them slavishly. Just as you would modify art entire questioning 
strategy to\ult yo^r particular students, as offered earlier, so you must be flexible 
in the use of these guidelines. The guidelines are only that-^guidellnes. You^ need to - 
keep themjin mind as you work with your students. You will need to adjust y<Jur behavior 
as yoiv^s^k ta achieve your goals related to the symbol, comprehension, and love aireas. 
If the guidelines seem to be favoring one area, for example the symbol area\ at the' 
expense of the other two or two areas at the expense of the thijrd, then you will need 
to adjust ydi^r tactics. 

Here are 13 tactical guidelines which I believe will be helpful as you help students 
in reading. 

19 

1, • When checking for comprehension, ask reading-depencjlent questions. That is, ask 

questions which the reader will answer from Jcnowledge gashed from 'rea<ting the 
material rather than from prior knowledge. If the student flgures^ out that your 
questions do not actually tap his reading comprehension, then 'there probably 
will be less motivation to r^d the material^ - ' 

-» «», • • 

2, Ask clear, concise Questions, For example, if you wish to know specifically what 
year Carter was elected, do'^not 'ask ''When was President Carter elected?" *This 
question can have ^eiveral legitimate and correct response5--"Several years ago" , 
(relative time), "When I was 43'' (personal time), "The year I visited the^ Smiths 
in Arizona" (shared private time), and "1976" (objective time). Give some clues 
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In your question that indicate that you want the objective number of the year. 
You coulvi ask, ''What year was Carter elected, 1972 or 1976?^* Or, "Exact Iv how 
many years ago was Carter elected President?" Or, "mien, in terms of the tlate 
of the year was Carter elected President?" This point about the ambi^^ity of 
the word "when" also applies tOs such words as "who" and "where," two other 
popular questioning words. 

3. Ask a question and wait for the response. Thte research on "wait -t ime"21 calls on 
us to wait aftyer we ask a question rather than answer It ourselves, or request 
another person to , answer it, or ask other question. The positive results which 
we get when we wait from 3 to 5 seconds-rafter asking a question and after 
receiving a response- -are compelling. The research shows that students who were 
given a 3 to 5 Second wait time increased the length of t^heir responses, Increased 
the number of their responses, changed their cognitive processes to more complex 
ones, and began to ask more questions, I shail return to this, point of student 
questions shortly. In short, ask one question at a time and by waiting express 
your expectation to receive a response and your willingness to listen to the 
reader' 5' response. ^ 

I selected the next six guidelines from The First-gVade Reading Group Study conducted 
by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education of the University of TexaT 
at Austin, 22 guidelines were developed for teachers of reading working with small 

groups of children and based on available research and knowledge, 

«. ^ 

4. '/Work with one individual at a time in having the children practice the new 
skill and apply the new concept, making sur^ that everyone Is checked and 
receives feedback during the le35on/'23 

5. ''Use a pattern (such as going from one end of the group to the other) for 
selecting children to take turns reading in the group or answering questions (as 
opposed to calling on th^ randomly and unpredictably) . "24 

6. "To keep each member of the group dlfert and accountable at all times between 
'turns, . . . occasionairy question a child about a previous response from , 
♦another child. "25 

7. Restrict "calling on volunteers. . . chiefly to parts of the le'lson irf' which 
children are contributing personal experiences or opinions. "26 j\ 

8. When a call out occurs^ "remind the child that everyone gets a turn and he must 
v»it his turn to answer. '^27 
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"^id rhetorical questions asked, for effect with no answer expected, or leadi'nR 
questions. i ' ^ 



I selected the next four guidelines from Teacher Training PackOt 5 as develop^ by 
the Program on Teaching Effectiveness of the Center for Educational Research at Stanford 
University. ^» These guidelines are also based on available research and knowledge, sonie 
of it the same as that used by the Texas group above. Therefore, there is some overlap 

^ ■ - ■ 

10. In selecting pupils to respond to questions, ... use the technique lof calling 
/ on a child by name before ' asking the question, as a means of insuring that^ all 

pupils are given an equal number of opportunities to answer questions. 30 
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'*Avadd calling on volunteers more than 10 or IS percent of the. time during 
quest ion-and-anawer session^ , ''^^ 

**With le*j5 academically 6riented pupils, . . . always aim at getting the child 

to give soiTO kind of Si response to a question. Rephrasing, giving clues, or 

asking a new question cart be useful techniques for bringing forth some answer 

from a previously silent pupil or. one who says 'I don't know/ or answers . 
Dicorrectly/'32 , ~ < ^ 

13. ''With more academically oriented pupils who generally become actively involved 
in discussions, . . . concentrate on getting the correct response. *'^^ ' 
* *^ ■ 

It is also necessary for parents and- teachers to encourage children--for that matter, 
any persons-learning to read to ask their own questj.on3. Indeed, we must go beyond en- 
couragement and actually get the reader tc^ask questions. Res«a<U;h shows that once 
alert to the need for student questions, teachers can succeed in increasing their 
frequency. ^J'^y Singer, a prominent reading researcher, points out that adult question 
are inadequ*it;e ifor children who "are learning to comprehend what they read. Singei- urges 
us to move to what he^Cdlls ''active comprehension. '"^V For him h child roust learn to ask ' 
his or her own questions abeift what is being read so that thete can be actdve partici- 
pation--3b that the child can say, "That's my question" and^'That's the answer to my 
question." When Children formulate their own quei^tions. to guide their own thinking they 
have a stake in the responses, develop. a positive attitude toward reading, and "become 
independent in the process of read^-ng and learning frem text^"37 fhe research data and 
the literature in reading, therefore', indicate ttwat wtien children ask each other 
questions and answer them, there is higher achievement in comprehension than when they 
respond only to the teacher's questions. 58> 39,40 

It is not possible nor necessarily desirable to shift. to chijldren's questions im- 
mediately or completely. First, children and teachers cannot shift quickly from their 
established pattern. Second, children have $ need for dependence and need the oppor- 
tunities to fulfill the expectations others have of them by sKbwing thar they can answer 
questions dsked of them. The shift from parent and teacher questions to children que?- 
trions should be gradual and balanced,'^! 

In the shift away from the dbmlnance of parent and teacher questions to more 

children questions w6 will need to be aware of two Accompanying items. Children will.. 

ask some undesired or poor questions. Sometimes, we might ourselves, feel bombarded by 

questions. Bu^: that is the price we must pay for encouraging children questions, and 

the pricfe Is loU. It is worth the price in the lorig run. In addition, we must be alert 

to the need to respond to the children' s question's. When we do not respond, we convey a 

message which says we do not care and do not really want thei^i to ask questions. But 

not only mu^t w* respond to the explicit questions, we must also respond to the deeper 

'questions. Children ask questions for many purposes, just as we do, and we must look to 

the multiple nature of cljiildren's questions in our sincere effort to respond to our 
children. ^2, 43 ^ 

In short, since questioning is necessary in reading, I call out for a change in the 
current pattern of questioning. Notice that I am not calling upon you to stop asking 
questions. Rather^ I am calling^ upon you to improve your questioning as one way to bring 
success in th<^ symbol , compreKcinsion, and love areas. You can improve by using visual, 
mapping, strategic questioning, and appropriate tactics, as I have specified them today. 
These three techhiques along \with the encouraganent of student questioning will help you 
because they provide you with ways of questioning reasonably, s^ensibly, and purposefully - 
as apposed to chaotically, ignorantly, and purposelessly* 
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Improved questioning, is essential to improved teiw;MnR hecausc/t is a Tntidamental 
skill. You can adjust your questions to fit your pn^jM^ulav -jtudaY^ts and whichever area 
of reading needs your attention at any given juncture. Question y^sking is what Benjiunin 
Bloom recently labeled as an "alterable variable" in education. ^Questioning is a quality 
of teaching open to alteration through study and feedback; Jit '^t s not a static character- 
istic of teachers which is unalterable. Bloofn is op^Jjaistit: when he advocates? that we 
make the qualities of teaching and no^th^e cHSTiarct eristics of teachers central to cur 
efforts for improved teaching and learning . '^'^ Through your questions you can concentrate 
on the symbol area or thje comprehension area or the love area. By asking questions tailored 
to your particular students you can demonstrate your concern for your students, the 
material read, and the skill of reading. By developing in students the desire and 
ability to ask their own questions you can promote an atmosphere which rewards tiiose 
who read and think about what they read. 



inallyj, we live part of our lives in an electribnic world where television, radio, 
lisk and tape recordings compete for time often allocated to reading. Indeed, at 
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and d: , _ . 

least one video* magazine how exists,' videofashion,'; which you watch, riot read, on your 
home video cassette player. The idea behind this innovation is the belief that most 
everyone will have a video recorder in the 1980s and thus have little need to read. 



I disagree. Our complejc 20th century lives demand that we read--and road well. 
We - . need to be able to read well and fast even to be good^.television viewer*. 
Consider (1) all the commercial advertisements oa the screen which involve electronic 
print, (2) the moving flash announcements that come across tha screen, (3) the visuals 
used, especiafly in the news broadcast*, which involve reading, and (4) the listings .of 
future programs whether they appear in print on the screen, or in the. daily newspaper, 
or in a magazine about television. Yes, the need for reading still exists and will 
continue to exist, as shown by your answer to the following question, "What would bo 
the quality of your life if you could not read?" , ^ 
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Figure 3; Evaluate X (Person, Object, or Event) 
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